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The Esthetic Basis of Greek Art. By Rhys Carpenter. Bryn 
Mawr Notes and Monographs. I. New York, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1921. 12 mo. viii+263pp. $1.50. 

This compact and well printed volume has two distinct merits: an 
unusual sensitiveness to the various forms of Greek art, including those 
often unjustly called 'minor,' and hints of a clear view of certain fundamental 
aesthetic problems. Unfortunately, these two qualities do not work to- 
gether. There is a lack of definite progression from one point to another, 
a lack of proportion between the several parts, and a tendency to draw 
comparisons between incommensurable groups of facts. The result is a 
book which often stimulates but sometimes bewilders, and which on the 
whole does not live up to the promise of its title. 

The kernel of the author's aesthetic doctrine is expressed in these words: 
"It is a plausible theory that one essential distinction between esthetic and 
ordinary contemplation is the appreciation of abstract formal values in the 
field of vision and the fusion of these with the normal process of recognition 
of the objects, so that there results an emotional (instead of a merely prag- 
matic or practical) apprehension" (p. 37); and again, speaking of the aesthetic 
emotion, "This new thing, which may be surprisingly intense and vivid, is 
not discoverable either in the represented object per se or in the mere formal value 
of the lines used. It is a product of the fusion, often as unexpected and as 
novel as a chemical reaction" (p. 43; author's italics); and finally, "Pure 
form to the detriment of representational fidelity, or representational 
fidelity to the detriment of pure form — both are esthetically mistaken; for 
both tend to suppress an essential factor of the artistic appeal" (p. 51). 
This, surely, is excellently put; but he does not go on to specify just how these 
general considerations bear on Greek art. Indeed, he fails to distinguish 
between what the Greeks did because they were Greeks, and what they did 
because they were the first race to apply a certain type of mind to artistic 
problems. Nor is he always successful in comparing Greek results with those 
of later periods; one of the worst examples is the following: "The symbolism 
of Greek coins was a kind of picture-writing; but it was not a hieratic script 
with an esoteric meaning for the initiate (as Christian iconography was at 
times), nor was there anything arbitrary and inevident in the relation be- 
tween symbol and meaning, as tends to be the case when symbolism has 
literary or ritual associations" (p. 23). But a coin is not a place where we 
should naturally look for esoteric doctrine; certainly mediaeval coins made 
little use of Christian symbolism, and to compare a Greek coin with a mediae- 
val church-front would be obviously absurd. Moreover, it requires at least 
a knowledge of Greek to see the connection between a rose and Rhodes. 

The opening chapter, "The Subject-Matter of Greek Art," is the shortest 
and the least satisfactory; the second, "The Forms of Artistic Presentation," 
which includes the general statements quoted above, is much better; the 
third and fourth apply the author's ideas to sculpture and architecture 
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respectively. The former illustrates his merits in the sketch of the develop- 
ment of Greek sculpture (pp. 114-26), which is admirably condensed and 
lucid, and his defects in the by no means lucid doctrine of one-, two-, and 
three-dimensional methods of space presentation. Similar traits mark the 
fourth chapter; and as it is perhaps the most novel portion of the whole, it 
may be worth while to devote the remainder of our space to it. 

The author has felt justly the effect of Greek atmosphere in flattening 
form, and the resultant "two-dimensional" quality of Greek architecture; 
he has seen that its special appeal lies in its extreme sensitiveness to contours, 
that "the broken line from step to akroterion is amazingly clarifying, in that 
it so clearly distinguishes and emphasizes every member of the Order (p. 223) ; 
and has noted how the entire linear pattern, from the opposition of the insis- 
tent verticals and insistent horizontals even to the flutings with their quick- 
ened rhythm as they pass around the columns, is a product of the need to 
translate ideas of bulk, solidity, and weight into two dimensions. What he 
says of Greek interiors is less just, for we have none in their original state, 
and the coldness and flatness of restorations can hardly teach us anything 
about the aesthetic qualities of the originals. In the church of Sta. Maria 
Maggiore at Rome, a purely rectangular interior with colonnades, I have 
never, after repeated visits, failed to be impressed with a sense of "space 
enclosed" — a rhythmic space told off in portions from column to column like 
beads on a rosary, not imposing in one mighty bulk like the Pantheon — but 
still emphatically "space enclosed." 

He has seen, too, that the Greek habit of outdoor life favored this quality 
— that architecture was normally a background rather than an enfolding 
shelter. Yet, failing to grasp the relation of these two facts, he at least 
implies (p. 224) that ignorance of the importance of effects of enclosed space 
is something inherent in the Greek nature. Yet Hagia Sophia is surely a 
work of Greek genius, produced, on Greek soil, under a new stimulus and 
with imperial resources. Consequently, he finds himself obliged to invent a 
plausible but scarcely necessary hypothesis (the tendency of architecture to 
create an artificial world for its own imitation) to explain the permanence of 
Greek architectural units (p. 186). Surely the repetition of Greek plan and 
units could be quite simply and sufficiently explained by that very simplicity 
of purpose on which he dilates, and the poverty of resources which he fails 
to mention. If Gothic plans are complicated, it is first of all because of their 
adaptation to a complicated ritual, with laity and clergy of varying ranks 
to minister and worship, and with a whole hierarchy of celestial powers to 
be worshipped in one cathedral. Besides, the same permanence is found in 
Greek pottery; and, however exquisite the contours of a typical cylix or lebes, 
the very decoration shows that it was not "two-dimensional." 

The difficulty of giving a fair idea of the book in brief compass is not due 
to its compression; mere compression can be expanded. It is due rather to 
the fashion in which the more and the less excellent parts are blended. An 
inexperienced reader would be often puzzled, sometimes misled; but one who 
is able to control and estimate its statements will find it eminently stimulat- 
ing and suggestive, even where it compels dissent. 

Elizabeth M. Whitmore 
Northampton, Massachussetts 



